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gdiioriaL 

The  Educationist  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  1873 
will  be  sent  to  subscribers  for  fifty  cents. 


We  are  informed  that  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  has  been  engaged  for  some  institute  work  in 
Ohio  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.’  Could 
not  his  services  be  secured  fop  one  or  more  of  our  State 
Institutes?  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  naturalists  in 
America,  and  is  a  most  entertaining  lecturer. 

Special  .attention  is  directed  to  the  circulars  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  published  else¬ 
where  in  the  Educationist.  The  one  relating  to  the 
selection  of  County  Superintendents  is  brief  but  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  point.  Not  an  unnecessary  word  is  said 
as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  men  that 
shall  be  called  to  fill  that  office.  The  duty  of  selecting 
text-books  for  the  schools  will  be  the  most  difficult  and 
trying  one  the  new  County  Boards  will  be  called  upon 
to  discharge.  The  fullest  consideration  should  be  given 
to  every  phase  of  this  subject  before  final  action  is  taken. 
The  suggestions  of  the  Board  will  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  every  one  who  is  to  share  the  responsibility 
of  making  the  choice  of  text-books. 


We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  State  Board,  at  its 
last  meeting,  took  the  initiatory  steps  for  the  holding 
of  several  State  Institutes  during  the  summer  vacation. 
The  teachers  of  the  State  wdll  heartily  second  this 
movement,  and  will  improve  the  opportunities  for  in¬ 
struction  that  will  be  thus  offered,  provided  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  instruction  will  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  compensate  for  the  necessary  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  money.  We  remember  when  our 
State  stood  among  the  first  in  this  work,  and  much 
of  our  progress  during  the  last  five  years  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  instruction  that  was  given, 
and  the  enthusiasm  that  was  awakened,  during 
this  period.  It  was  pioneer  work,  but  that  was 
what  we  needed.  The  institutes,  however,  have  long 
since  ceased  to  lead  in  the  work  of  instruction.  The 
same  monotonous  routine  has  been  followed  from  year 
to  year,  until  our  best  teachers  have  tired  of  it.  We 
need  a  “  nd^i  departure,”  and  we  hope  that  the  State 
Board  will  supply  that  need.  It  is  easier  to  criticise 
than  to  suggest  remedies,  but  there  are  some  facts  ap. 
parent  to  every  one  who  has  given  the  subject  any 
thought,  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  arranging  the 
programme. — First,  the  work  should  be  eminently  pro¬ 
fessional.  “The  public”  should  be  wholly  ignored, 
and  all  clap-trap  arrangements  for  “  interesting  the 
audience”  discountenanced.  Let  our  teachers  be  as¬ 
sured  that  no  pains  will  be  taken  to  “interest”  those' 
who  consider  everything  a  bore  that  is  not  amusing. 

As  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  there  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  some  difference  of  opinion. 

In  an  institute  continuing  three  or  four  weeks  there 
is  time  for  a  variety  of  valuable  exercises.  The  fore¬ 
noon  of  each  day  might  be  devoted  to  academic  work, 
in  which  regular  class  instruction  should  be  given,  both 
in  matter  and  method  In  the  afternoon  the  exercises 
might  be  general,  consisting  of  lectures  and  lessons  upon 
a  variety  of  topics,  the  value  of  which  will  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  ability  and  skill  of  the  lecturer.  The  eve¬ 
nings  might  be  devoted  to  general  discussion,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  exercises  of  a  more  “  entertaining  ”  char¬ 
acter. 

The  subjects  that  should  receive  most  attention  are 
Natural  History,  Moral  Instruction,  and  Language. 
The  t^rst  and  second  of  these  are  now  almost  wholly 
neglected  in  a  majority  of  our  schools,  and  the  results 
of  our  study  of  Language  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
But  it  was  not  our  intention  to  say  so  much  upon  this 
subject  when  we  commenced.  The  State  Board  are 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  some  reform,  and  will 
ably  and  earnestly  labor  to  inaugurate  it. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  last  meeting  re 
elected  Hon.  W.  K.  Edwards,  of  Terre  Haute,  Trustee 
of  the  State  Univei’sity.  This  is  an  appointment  emi¬ 
nently  fit  to  be  made.  Mr.  Edwards  is  a  man  of  un¬ 
questioned  ability  and  is  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  State.  This  was  clear¬ 
ly  manifested  in  his  legislative  carrer  as  Speaker  of  the 
House.  No  movement  looking  toward  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  facilities  for  education,  ever  failed  for  want  of 
his  countenance  and  support.  Popular  education  has 
no  warmer  or  truer  friend  in  the  State,  than  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards. 

Another  move  in  the  right  direction  is  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  harmonize  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  High  School  and  University.  There  has  for 
years  been  a  most  glaring  inconsistency  in  our  higher 
course  of  public  instruction.  The  State  University  is 
the  climax  of  the  public  school  system,  and  yet  it  has 
ever  refused  to  admit  the  graduates  of  our  H  igh  Schools 
to  its  freshman  class.  The  cause  assigned  is  that  they 
know  nothing  of  Greek.  They  are  prepared  for  the 
sophomore  year  in  everything  else  oftentimes,  but  this 
Procrustes’  bed  demands  Greek,  and  this  our  High 
Schools  can  not  give.  The  result  is  that  the  graduates 
from  our  High  Schools  enter  a  counting  house  instead 
of  a  college,  and  the  colleges  struggle  for  a  feeble  ex¬ 
istence,  by  filling  their  preparatory  departments  with 
students  that  could  not  enter  the  first  year  of  the  High 
School.  We  are  no  advocates  of  a  lower  standard  of 
qualifications  for  graduation  from  our  colleges.  This 
is  already  low  enough,  in  all  conscience.  But  what  we 
do  insist  upon  is,  that  those  persona  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  freshman  and  perhaps  sophomore  years  in 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  and  in  many  cases 
the  senior  year  in  English  language  and  literature,  and 
are  fully  up  to  the  requirements  in  Latin,  shall  not  be 
degraded  to  the  preparatory,  to  bring  up  the  Greek. 
With  such  a  preparation  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a 
student’s  ability  to  make  the  entire  course  in  the  time 
allotted. 


The  fourth  number  of  the  Chicago  Teacher  has  come 
to  hand.  This  is  a  monthly  started,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Baker  and  Jeremiah  Mahony.  One  of  the  “  Notes  " 
in  the  last  number  announces  that  “  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  event  of  the  month — to  us  at  least — is  the  purchase 
by  Jeremiah  Mahony  of  Mr.  Baker’s  interest  in  the 
Chicago  Teacher."  We  take  it,  therefore,  that  Jeremiah 
Mahony  is  “going  it  alone’’  hereafter. 

This  is  a  very  amusing  “Journal  of  Education.”  Its 
egotism  approaches  the  sublime.  Shakespeare’s  J  ulius 
Cftisar  is  modesty  and  self-abnegation  in  comparison ; 
it  out-Trains  Train;  in  a  word,  it  is  Chicagoan. 

Speaking  to  Mr.  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Illinois,  it  says:  “  Discard  your  ring  of 
advisers,  since  it  is  composed  of  the  shallowest  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  State.  Impress  the  General  Assembly  with 
a  sense  of  your  ability  and  compel  liberal  legislation. 
*  *  *  *  Yqu  have  established  your  reputation  for 
making  reports;  your  bi-ennials  are  valuable  to  Texas, 
but  Illinois  wants  work.” 


These  “  advisers,”  we  take  it,  are  not  from  Chicago. 
They  are,  however,  in  a  neighboring  State,  and  now 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  Chicago 
Teacher,  may  we  not  hope  for  them?  Give  them  time 
to  do  a  little  mental  dredging  with  this  patent  machine 
of  youra.  Brother  Mahony.  If  four  more  numbers  do 
not  “deepen”  them,  we  will  forbear  further  pleading. 

It  calls  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School  an  “  inflated 
humbug,”  an  “educational  puS-ball,”  and  speaks  of  its 
exercises  as  being  “  close-corporation-mutual-admiration 
performances,”  and  says  that  “  all  the  humbug  centers 
in  the  so-called  Normal  Schools.”  There  is  evidently 
a  slight  inaccuracy  in  this  last  statement,  for  we  believe 
that  there  are  no  “  so-called  Normal  Schools”  in  Chicago. 
We  must,  therefore,  look  for  this  particular  center  in 
some  other  institution.  How  would  it  do  to  say  “so- 
called  Journals  of  Education  ?  ”  By  accepting  this  hy¬ 
pothesis  we  avoid  tlie  evident  error  in  the  statement 
of  locating  this  particular  center  outside  Chicago. 

Mr.  Mahony  claims  to  have  “accomplished  a  miracle 
in  educational  journalism.”  “It — the  Chicago  Teacher — 
has  found  that  educational  journalism  and  stupidity 
are  not  necessarily  synonymous.” 

His  method  of  [iroof  seems  to  us  somewhat  indirect, 
but  yet  satisfactory  if  we  understand  him.  Does  he 
intend  to  prove  his  point  by  “accomplishing”  an  edu¬ 
cational  paper  in  which  the  two  are  synonymous?  If 
so,  “  we  see  the  point.” 

The  Chicago  Teacher  claims  to  “  have  no  contempor¬ 
aries.”  We  hope  this  is  true.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  except  this  general  fact,  that  men  will  persist. 
in  trying  to  fill  positions  for  which  they  have  no  fitness, 
in  other  places  as  well  as  Chicago.  But  we  would  say 
to  the  lovers  of  the  sublime  in  egotism,  send  for  the 
Chicago  Teacher.  Since  (ieorge  Francis  'frain  is  in  prison 
this  journal  of  education  is  your  “  best  hold.” 

Although  much  has  been  said  and  well  said,  con¬ 
cerning  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil  and  to 
the  parent,  yet  there  is  no  subject  which  is  productive 
of  more  vexation  and  misunderstanding  than  this. 
The  law  defines  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil 
to  be  that  of  parent  to  child.  This  relation  exists 
however,  only  to  the  extent  that  the  necessities  of  the 
case  require,  and  in  regard  to  those  things  that  pertain 
to  the  special  work  of  the  teacher.  The  parent,  by 
the  act  of  sending  his  child  to  a  .school,  delegates  to 
the  teacher  all  the  authority  over  that  child  which  he 
would  have  the  right  to  exercise,  should  he  undertake 
to  do  the  work  of  teaching  him.  Because  the  parent  has 
not  the  time  or  the  ability  to  give  the  needed  instruc¬ 
tion  to  his  child,  schools  are  established,  and  the  pa¬ 
rent  surrenders  for  the  time  being  his  right  of  con¬ 
trol  into  the  hands  of  another.  If  this  is  a  true  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  sequence  that 
the  teacher  has  the  same  right  to  enforce  obedience  to 
his  authority  that  the  parent  has,  and  also  the  right  to 
be  free  from  the  officious  interference  of  the  parent 
with  his  work.  What  shall  be  said  then,  of  those  pa¬ 
rents  who  for  some  real  or  supposed  wrong,  enter  the 
school  room,  and  in  the  presence  of  th**  school,  up- 
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braid  the  teacher  for  his  short  comings?  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  the  injury  is  an  imaginary  one,  and 
what  adds  to  the  meanness  of  the  attack,  it  is  generally 
made  upon  some  lady  teacher  who  has  not  the  physical 
strength  to  chastise  the  intruder.  No  teacher  can 
afford,  nor  has  he  the  right  to  tamely  submit  to 
such  an  insult.  There  is  more  involved  in  it  than 
the  pain  and  humiliation  which  he  may  experi¬ 
ence.  The  respect  of  the  pupils  for  the  teacher  and  for 
his  authority  is  jeopardized.  This  must  be  protected, 
or  his  usefulness  in  a  great  measure  is  destroyed.  If, 
during  this  trying  ordeal,  he  can  maintain  a  perfect 
self-control,  and  can  in  a  few  words  show  the  injustice 
of  the  attack,  and  then  administer  such  a  rebuke  as  the 
offense  deserves,  he  will  probably  lose  nothing  by  the 
encounter.  A  story  is  told  of  an  old  English  school 
master  who  commanded  the  king  to  take  off  his  hat 
on  entering  his  school  room.  While  we  are  no  apolo¬ 
gist  for  that  kind  of  dignity  that  has  to  be  preserved, 
there  is  a  dignity  belonging  to  the  position  itself  that 
must  be  maintained  and  defended  when  assailed. 


The  Literary  World  publishes  the  following  extract 
from  an  article  communicated  to  the  New  Orleans 
Times,  which  seems  to  settle  the  query  concerning  the 
origin  of  “Consistency — thou  art  a  jewel!”  The  “it” 
at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  evidently  refers  to 
the  poem  following : 

“  It  was  presented  to  Murtagh  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Drutulanrig,  after  lying  an  unknown  period  in  that  old  and 
honorable  house,  and  was  published  in  Murtagh’s  Collection  of 
Ancient  English  and  Sirotch  Ballads,  Edinboro’,  1754.  The 
poem  is: 

JOLLY  ROBYN  ROUGHHEAD;  OR,  THE  PLOWMAN’s  PHILOSOPHY. 

HK. 

Come,  Joan,  niy  lasse.  fill  up  the  glasse. 

We'll  drinke  our  own  good  heulthe  ; 

Tho’  poore  we  be,  conteute  are  we, 

We  covet  no  man’s  pelfe. 

Hard  beds  to  tyred  folke  are  sweete. 

And  hunger  seasons  plaineste  mete. 

So,  here’s  to  loan  and  Robyn. 

SHE. 

But,  Bob,  my  manne,  if  wealthe  were  thyne. 

Then  Joan  would  take  new  graces  ; 

Oaye  as  the  beste,  in  satin  drest. 

With  jewels,  silkes  and  laces, 

Then  louting  love  the  crowde  would  crie. 

Long  lyfe  to  Joaft  and  Robyn. 

HE. 

Tush!  tush,  my  lasse!  such  thoughts  resigne. 
Comparisons  are  cruell. 

Fine  pictures  suit  in  frames  as  fine, 

Consistencie’s  a  jewel. 

For  thee  and  me  coarse  clothes  are  best, 

Rude  folke  in  homelye  raiment  drest. 

Wife  Joan  and  goodman  Robyn. 

BOTH. 

Then  thus  we  drinke  our  home  brewed  ale. 

And  gayle  clinke  our  glasses, 

Contente  of  minde  and  precious  store. 

All  other  wealth  surpasses. 

Clinke!  clinke!  drinke !' drinke !  upon  this  throne 
The  King  may  envye  Rob  and  Joan. 

Then  here’s  to  Joan  and  Robyn! 


W1LI.IAM  H.  McGuffey  is  dead.  This  name  is  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  nearly  every  home  in  Indiana.  Every 
school  boy,  and  many  who  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
school  boys,  can  recall  much  that  is  pleasurable  and 
some  things  painful  perhaps,  that  are  associated  with 
the  name,  McGuflfey.  But  little,  however,  has  been 
said  of  the  man.  In  early  youth  he  was  a  farmer  boy 
and  lived  in  Ohio.  He  graduated  from  Washington 
College  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
became  successively  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
Miami  University, aministerin  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  same  University, 
and  subsequently  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  was  connected  with  th«  last  named  institu¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
5th  of  May,  and  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
He  has  always  sustained  a  high  reputation  for  scholar¬ 
ship  and  integrity,  and  seemed  to  retain  the  full  powers 
of  his  mind  to  the  last  hours  of  his  life.  While  there 
has  been  nothing  remarkable  in  his  career,  there  are 
few  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  instrumental 
in  implanting  high  moral  principles  in  the  minds  of  so 
many  children  and  youth.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 


Miss  Woodard’s  paper — “Composition  and  how  to 
teach  it  to  children” — which  we  publish  in  another  col¬ 
umn,  will  be  read  more  than  once  by  every  thoughtful 
teacher  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  the 
present  number  of  the  Educationist.  It  is  valuable  for 
the  clearness  and  distinctness  with  which  the  subject 
is  presented,  and  for  the  soundness  of  the  philosophy 
upon  which  it  is  based. 

When  the  art  of  teaching  language  shall  have  been 
mastered,  grammar  and  composition  will  no  longer  be 
divorced  from  each  other,  nor  from  the  thought,  bu^ 
they  will  be  studied  beeavse  the  child  has  thoughts  which 
he  desires  to  express.  The  common  error  is  that  we 
begin  at  the  wrong  end.  The  pupil’s  mind  is  cum¬ 
bered  with  a  mass  of  empty  forms  stored  away,  it  is 
vainly  hoped,  for  use  when  the  thoughts  shall  be  born 
they  will  fit  them.  But  when  the  thought  springs  into 
being,  the  mind  has  no  time  nor  disposition  to  rummage 
amongst  this  mass  for  its  proper  setting,  and  the  con¬ 
scientious  teacher  is  pained  to  see  the  noblest  thoughts 
of  his  best  pupil  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar.  This 
can  be  avoided  only  by  making  the  study  of  language, 
the  study  of  the  proper  method  of  giving  expression 
to  a  present  living  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Speech  is  ever  the  servant  of  thought,  and  composi¬ 
tion  and  grammar  are  but  the  rules  which  thought  has 
established  to  govern  this  servant.  We  think  that 
Miss  Woodard  has  kept  these  facts  constantly  in  mind 
in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  and  that  she  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  different  parts  of  the  theme  with  such  dis. 
tinctness,  that  any  one  may  understand  both  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  subject  is  based,  and  the  method 
of  development. 


Lord  Lytton’s  publishers  paid  him  in  copyright  on 
his  novels,  the  sum  of  $150,000  in  nineteen  years. 
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The  question  has  been  asked,  whether  “a  majority 
of  the  Township  Trustees  can  appoint  a  County  Super¬ 
intendent,  or  does  it  require  the  action  of  all  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  townships?”  The  Attorney  General,  in 
answer  to  this  tjuery,  quotes  the  statute  in  relation  to 
the  construction  of  statutes  and  definitions  of  terms 
found  in  2  G.  A  H.,  p.  337,  which  provides  as  follows: 
“  Words  importing  joint  authority  to  three  or  more  per¬ 
sons,  shall  be  construed  as  authority  to  a  majority  of 
such  persons,  unless  otherwise  declared  in  the  law  giv¬ 
ing  such  authority,”  and  says  that  “  this  statute  would 
authorize  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  to  elect  a  County 
Superintendent.” 


^  on  trihnti  onH . 


COMPOSITION,  AND  HOW  TO  TEACH  IT  TO 
CHILDREN. 

The  heads  under  which  I  propose  to  teach  this  theme 
are  as  follow  s ; 

I.  What  is  Composition? 

II.  What  should  be  the  aim  in  teaching  it? 

I II.  By  what  means  may  this  end  be  accomplished  ? 

Composition  has  a  subjective  side,  i.  e.,  a  soul;  and 

an  .objective  side,  i.  e.,  a  body.  Subjectively  view’ed, 
it  is  the  construction — the  building  up  of  thought;  or, 
it  may  be  the  development — the  unfolding  of  thought. 
The  first  is  synthetic;  the  second  is  analytic. 

Objectively  viewed,  composition  is  the  embodiment — 
the  expression  of  thought  in  appropriate  language. 

The  object  or  end  in  view  in  teaching  composition 
should  be  two-fold :  First,  to  lead  the  mind  to  form 
correct  habits  of  thinking,  i.  e.,  to  lead  it  to  think  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own  nature,  readily  and 
accurately.  Secondly,  To  lead  to  the  acquisition  of 
skill  in  expressing  logical  thought  in  clear,  appropriate 
and  pleasing  language. 

To  secure  these  ends  we  should  begin  with  the  .simplent 
form  of  composition,  which  is  the  dexcription  of  a  materinl 
thing.  Now  the  question  arises,  by  what  method  may 
these  ends  be  realized  in  the  description  of  a  material 
thing?  If  we  can  find  the  ideas  fundamental  to,  or 
the  necessary  conditions  of  our  knowledge  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  thing,  and  the  laws  in  accordance  w’ith  which 
the  mind  acts,  we  shall  have  a  standpoint  from  which 
to  determine  what  the  method  must  be.  The  plan  will  ! 
not  be  an  arbitrary  one,  but  will  be  one  which  is 
founded  on  the  very  nature  of  thenight  il.xelf,  and  which 
must,  therefore,  be  the  true  one. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  material  object,  and  analyze 
the  process  by  which  we  know  it,  and  thus  find  what 
are  the  ideas  conditional  to  our  knowledge. 

Take  an  apple.  I  open  my  eVes;  I  behold  colored 
extension.  This  simple  fact  implies  time  and  space. 
That  which  1  iee  must  have  a  irhen  and  a  wherein  which 
to  exist.  Then  two  of  the  fundamental  ideas,  which 
must  be  presuj)posed  as  conditional  to  the  existence  of 
colored  extension,  i.  e.,  which  are  but  a  priori  iden.x  are 


time  and  space.  But  the  colored  extension  is  not  the 
apple.  I  pass  my  hand  over  it  gently;  I  say  it  is 
smooth.  I  grasp  it  more  firmly,  and  I  say  it  is  hard.  I 
allow  it  to  rest  on  my  hand,  and  I  say  it  has  weight. 
The  smoothness,  the  hardness,  and  the  weight,  are  all 
fixed  in  time,  and  located  in  space,  together  with  the 
colored  extension ;  but  they  are  not  the  apple. 

I  smell  it;  and  find  it  has  odor;  I  taste  it,  and  find 
it  has  flavor;  I  cause  it  to  fall,  and  learn  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  sound.  The  odor,  the  flavor  and  the  |sound  are 
fixed  in  time  and  located  in  space  with  the  colored  ex¬ 
tension;  the  smoothness,  the  hardness,  and  the  weight; 
but  all  these  attributes,  neither  singly  nor  combined, 
are  the  apple. 

These  are  only  the  signs  of  the  existence  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  being  which  we  call  the  apple.  They  are  not 
the  being  itself.  This  is  necessarily  so,  for  these  attri¬ 
butes,  being  mere  relations,  can  not  exist  unless  there 
are  beings  between  which  the  relation  may  exist.  One 
of  these  beings  is  a  sentient  soul,  a  me,  an  ego;  the  other 
a  not  me,  a  non-ego — a  substance  or  being  which  we  call 
apple. 

Then  another  conditional  idea  to  our  thinking  or 
knowing  a  material  thing  is  the  relation  of  sub.'ifance 
and  attribute.  We  now  have  the  apple  as  a  mere  sensu¬ 
ous  object.  But  the  mind  is  not  satisfied ;  it  asks  how 
came  the  apple  to  be?  We  answer.  It  grew,  it  is  a 
vegetable  production.  This  fact  implies  cause  and  efect. 
And  further,  w’e  may  infer  that  it  was  not  always  what 
it  now  is, — an  ajiple.  It  was  first  a  little  germ.  Now' 
what  catised  the  laws  of  vegetable  life  to  act  upon  the 
germ  and  lead  to  its  development?  There  must  have 
been  a  tendency  to  life — an  ideal  to  be  realized,  else 
the  warmth  and  the  mosture  could  have  had  no  effect 
upon  it.  This  deeper,  final  cause  is  the  real  cause  or  de¬ 
sign  of  it  and  is  its  u.se,  i.  e.,  its  end  is  found  in  its  use. 

Now  having  found  the  conditional  ideas  by  which 
w'e  know  the  object,  viz:  Time,  space,  substance  and  at¬ 
tribute,  cause  and  effect,  and  final  cause  and  design,  we 
may  take  these  ideas  as  a  basis  for  our  description,  and 
in  doing  this  we  may  know  when  our  description  is 
complete;  we  shall  have  from  which  to  judge. 

Now  since  composition  has  a  soul  and  a  body,  and  the 
body  is  the  mere  expression  of  the  soul,  the  soul  must 
exist  before  it  can  be  embodied.  Then  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  train  the  child  to  exercise  his  mind  in 
acquiring  knowledge  of  any  material  object,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  these  principles.  He  will  then  think  sys¬ 
tematically,  freely  and  effectually.  The  child  will  ex¬ 
press  his  thoughts  as  he  thinks.  If  he  think  properly, 
the  correct  expression  wilt  not  be  a  difficult  task,  but 
will  follow  as  a  natural  con.sequence.  But  he  must  be 
led  to  this  systematic  thinking  and  expression  of 
thought  step  by  step. 

We  may  take  any  one  of  these  conditional  or  a  priori 
I  ideas  as  the  leading  one,  and  drop  the  others  out  of 
I  sight,  except  as  they  are  necessarily  implied.  First, 
take  the  intuition,  substance  and  attribute  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  one.  Lead  the  child  to  state  all  the  sensuous  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  object,  first  in  distinct,  analytical  propo¬ 
sitions,  and  then  to  synthesize  the  propositions,  as, — 
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The  apple  is  red. 

“  "  “  spherical.  | 

“  “  “  hard.  ! 

‘‘  “  “  smooth.  I 

Now  synthesize  the  propositions,  as,  j 

The  apple  is  red  and  spherical.  It  is  hard  and 
smooth.  i 

Observe,  too,  the  principles  regulating  Uie  length  ol  j 
sentences  in  synthesis.  All  those  attributes  given  by  ! 
one  sense  form  a  distinct  thought,  that  may  be  ex-  j 
pressed  in  a  sentence,  which  should  with  a  capital  ' 
letter  and  close  with  a  period. 

Next,  the  fundamental  idea  of  space  may  be  taken  i 
as  the  leading  one,  including  the  relations  and  the  de-  j 
terminations  of  the  object  in  space,  as, —  i 

The  apple  is  on  the  table. 

“  “  “  spherical. 

The  shorter  diameter  of  the  apple  is  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches.  The  longer  diameter  of  the  apple  is 
three  and  one-fourth  inches.  The  circumference  of 
the  apple  is  ten  inches. 

SYNTHESIS  OK  THE  I’ROKOSITIOX.S. 

The  apple  is  on  the  table.  It  is  spheiucal,  its  shorter 
diameter  being  one  and  three-fourths  inches,  its  longer 
three  and  one-fourth  inches,  and  its  circumference  ten 
inches. 

Now  the  two  exercises,  i.  e.,  the  one  based  on  space, 
and  the  other  on  substance  and  attribute,  may  be  com¬ 
bined  as  follows : — 

The  apple  is  on  the  table.  1 1  is  spherical,  its  shorter 
diameter  being  one  and  three-fourths  inches,  its  longer 
three  and  one-fourth  inches,  and  its  circumference  ten 
inches.  It  is  red  and  opaque.  It  is  hard  and  smooth. 

Next,  take  the  idea  cause  and  effect,  on  which  to 
base  the  proposition — the  apple  grew.  Then  the  intui¬ 
tion,  final  cause  or  design  may  be  taken.  The  apple 
may  be  viewed  as  a  whole  composed  of  related  parts. 
Thus  viewed,  the  child  is  led  to  give  the  parts  of  the 
apple,  as. 

The  apple  has  a  peel. 

“  "  “  “  pulp. 

“  "  “  “  core. 

“  “  “  seeds. 

“  “  “  stem. 

“  “  “  blossom-end. 

SYNTHE.Sia. 

The  parts  of  the  a'^tple  are  peel,  pulp,  core,  seeds, 
stem  and  blossom-end. 

JSach  part  may  now  be  described  under  the  relations 
of  space,  substance  and  attribute,  and  final  cause  or 
design,  as. 

The  pulp  is  between  the  peel  and  the  core,  and  is 
one  inch  thick.  It  is  white  and  juicy,  and  is  used  for 
food. 

The  child  may  now  be  led  to  synthesize  all  the  propo¬ 
sitions  based  on  the  ditierent  a  priori  ideas,  and  give  a 
complete  and  accurate  description,  as  follows: — 

THIS  -tPPI.E. 

This  apple  is  on  the  table.  Its  shorter  diameter,  ex¬ 
tending  from  stem  to  blossom-end  is  one  and  three- 


fourths  inches:  its  longer  is  three  and  one-fourth  inches 
and  its  circumference  ten  inches. 

It  is  spherical  and  opaque.  It  is  hard,  smooth,  light 
and  cold.  It  has  a  pleasant  odor,  and  a  tart-like  taste. 

It  is  somewhat  sonorous.  It  is  a  natural  production, 
and  is  used  for  food. 

The  parts  of  the  apple  are.  peel,  pulp,  core  seeds, 
stem  and  blossom-end. 

The  peel  is  on  the  outside  of  the  apple.  It  is  red 
and  translucent.  It  is  very  thin,  tough,  cold,  light, 
flexible  and  somewhat  elastic.  Its  use  is  to  cover  and 
protect  the  pulp. 

'fhe  pulp  is  between  the  peel  and  the  core.  It  is  one 
inch  thick,  and  constitutes  the  main  body  of  the  apple. 

It  is  white,  hard  and  cold.  It  is  juicy,  pleasant  to  the 
taste  and  fragrant.  It  is  that  part  of  the  apple  that  is 
used  for  food. 

The  core,  seeds,  stem  and  blo.ssom-end  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  description  of  the 
apple,  as  a  whole  and  as  related  parts,  thus  made  com¬ 
plete. 

While  the  child  can  not,  and  need  not  fully  cognize 
the  principles  in  accordance  with  which  he  thinks  and 
writes,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  should  not  think 
and  write  in  accordance  with  principles. 

The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  should  understand 
them  thoroughly,  and  keep  them  continually  in  mind 
in  order  to-direct  the  child  intelligently  and  properly. 
Even  though  the  child  should  never  fully  understand 
the  principles,  the  practical  skill  which  he  acijuires, 
and  the  habits  which  he  forms,  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  him.  They  will  aid  him  in  the  preparation 
of  his  lessons ;  ih  short,  in  every  de])artment  of  thought 
and  its  expression. 

But  there  comes  a  time  in  the  progress  of  the  child’s 
development,  when  he  is  mature  enough  to  grasp  the 
principles.  He  will  then  see  whg  he  was  led  to  do  this 
and  that,  and  whg  he  was  cautioned  to  avoid  doing  thus 
and  so.  He  will  then  be  self-directing,  i.  e.,  he  will 
know  when  and  why  his  thinking  and  writing  are  cor¬ 
rect  or  incorrect.  He  will  be  able  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  the  beauties  in  the  writings  of  others,  and 
to  criticize  and  to  make  fine  discriminations  in  them. 

On  the  contrary,  if  he  has  not  been  properly  trained, 
his  incorrect  habits  will  have  become  so  fixed  that  to 
rectify  them  will  be  a  continual  battle,  and  it  will  be 
very  difficult  if  even  possible,  to  secure  that  ease  and 
smoothness  which  would  come  naturally  had  he  been 
properly  trained. 

Aside  from  this  varied  thought  culture,  there  is  op¬ 
portunity  for  discipline  in  another  direction.  For  if 
the  penmanship,  the  capitalization,  and  the  punctua¬ 
tion  are  bad ;  the  orthography  and  sentence  construc¬ 
tion  incorrect;  or,  if  the  enunciation,  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  modulation  of  the  voice  be  inadequate  to  the 
thoughts  and  emotions,  the  desired  effect  will  be  so  far 
destroyed. 

All  these  things,  together  with  the  neat  business 
habits  formed  in  the  writing,  folding,  signing  and 
dating  papers,  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  child. 

Reb.v  Woodard. 
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PAPERS  UPON  ARITHMETIC. 

I 

'  Mathematics ;  its  classes. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematics  is  that  branch  of  Science  by  means  of 
which  quantity  is  determined,  and  its  properties  and 
relations  investigated. 

BASED  ON  INTUITION. 

This  science  is  based  upon  axiomatic,  or  intuitive 
truths.  In  the  light  of  these  truths  is  seen,  not  only 
what  the  principles,  laws,  and  facts  of  the  science  are, 
but  what  they,  of  necessity,  mvst  be. 

NUMBER  AND  FORM. 

The  science  of  Mathematics  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz :  The  Science  of  Number,  and  the  Science 
of  Form,  or  Geometry.  • 

THE  DATA  APRIORI. 

The  data  from  which  each  of  these  classes  is  con¬ 
structed,  not  given  in  experience,  but  are  taken  from 
the  region  of  the  necessary — from  that  which  conditions 
experience. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  FORM,  ITS  DATA 

[Note.  The  Science  of  Form  logically  succeeds  that 
of  Number;  but  the  plan  of  this  series  of  papers  is 
best  met  by  considering  Form  first,  as  we  expect  to 
elaborate  Number. 

To  construct  the  Science  of  Form,  let  there  be  given : 

1.  The  Mind — As  an  intelligent,  active  agent,  capa¬ 
ble  of  directing  its  activity,  and  of  cognizing  its  acts 
and  products. 

2.  Space — As  the  conditioning  principle,  or  abstract 
possibility  of  all  material  existence,. or  extension. 

METHOD  OF  ATTAINING  A  COGNITION  OF  PURE  SPACE. 

The  child’s  first  notions  of  Form  are  obtained  from 
material  objects  presented  to  his  mind  through  the 
medium  of  the  external  senses.  These  objects,  he  is 
told,  occupy  space ;  but  the  ideas  of  space  thus  gained, 
are  vague  and  imperfect.  A  better  notion  of  space  may 
probably  be  formed,  in  a  sufiSciently  matured  mind, 
by  the  following  method,  viz: 

Take  any  material  object,  as  an  apple,  and  deter, 
mine  just  what  there  is  in  the  object  that  enables  us 
to  know  it. 

By  exercising  the  external  senses  upon  the  apple 
the  products,  as  they  appear  in  consciousness,  are 
called  color,  form,  resistance,  weight,  odor,  flavor  and  s-ze. 
[The  last  being  a  relative,  or  accidental  product.] 
These  appearances  in  consciousness  are  called  the 
qualities  of  the  object.  They  are  necessarily  what  they 
are,  from  something  inherent  in,  or  accidental  to,  the 
object  giving  them. 

Let  the  mind  now  direct  the  attention  to  the  object 
as  it  thus  exists,  {stands  out,)  in  its  qualities,  and,  one  by 
one  abstract,  or  think  away  the  qualities  of  size,  flavor, 
odor,  weight,  resistance  and  color ;  the  form  only,  remain¬ 
ing  to  give  individuality  to  the  apple.  Within  the 
limits  of  this  form,  there  is  no  content,  for  all  content 
(which  consisted  of  the  various  qualities  of  the  object,) 
has  been  abstracted.  Yet  from  this  void  place,  {Pure 
space,)  limited  by  the  form  of  the  apple,  sprang  those 


appearances  we  have  called  qualities.  These  qualities 
were  not  found  in  difierent  localities  and  transported 
to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  apple,  as 
wood  and  stone  are  collected  for  the  construction  of  a 
building;  but  the  mind,  which  we  found  capable  of 
abstracting  the  qualities  from  this  particular  place 
thus  destroying  the  phenomenon  called  apple,  is,  by  its 
imaging  power,  equally  capable  of  thinking  in  the  qual¬ 
ities  that  were  abstracted,  thus  causing  the  object  to 
reappear.  The  result  of  abstracting  all  the  qualities 
of  a  material  object,  (including  that  of  form,  which 
was  not  abstracted  in  the  above  illustration,)  leaves  to 
the  mind  a  cognition  of  pure,  unlimited  space,  not  as  an 
activity,  product  or  relation,  but  as  that  by  which  all 
material  existence,  or  extension,  is  conditioned,  or 
rendered  possible. 

METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  DATA  FOR  THE  SCIENCE  OF  FORM. 

By  virtue  of  volition  with  which  the  mind  is  en¬ 
dowed,  the  attention  may  be  posited  in  pure  space. 
The  product  resulting  from  this  act  of  the  mind,  has 
neither  length,  surface,  nor  volume;  a  point,  only,  is 
caused  to  exist  {stand  out)  and  to  break  the  homogene- 
ousnesB  of  the  hitherto  void  space.  From  the  point 
thus  located  in  space,  the  attention  is  caused  to  move 
out  and  to  attend  to  new  positions.  These  are  viewed 
as  being  connected  with  one  another,  not  by  actual  con¬ 
tact  of  point  with  point,  but  by  the  moving  of  the  at¬ 
tention.  The  product  thus  generated,  i.  e.  the  path 
which  the  attention  has  traversed  through  space  from 
one  point  to  another,  has  extension  in  a  single  direc¬ 
tion  only,  viz :  That  in  which  the  moving  took  place. 
It  is  the  Line.  It  is  not  constructed  to  represent  any 
object  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  consciousness 
through  the  senses,  but  is  a  product  wholly  of  the  im¬ 
agination.  Other  lines,  both  straight  and  curved,  may 
in  like  manner,  be  constructed  and  placed  in  every 
conceivable  relation  to  one  another. 

The  constructing  agency  or  mind,  may  now  direct 
the  attention  to  the  Line,  and  as  thus  directed,  let  it 
be  moved  out  in  space  to  a  position  parallel,  or  at  any 
angle,  with  its  first  position.  The  resulting  product  is 
a  new  form  which  has  extension  in  two  directions,  viz: 
1.  The  direction  of  the  line;  2.  The  direction  of  the 
transverse  moving  of  the  line.  Thus  is  the  Surface  gen¬ 
erated,  or  caused  to  exist,  as  a  product  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Thus  may  be  constructed  all  surfaces,  having 
all  conceivable  relations.  Again,  let  the  attention  be 
directed  to  the  surface,  and  as  thus  directed,  caused 
to  move  out  in  space  parallel,  or  at  any  angle  with  its 
first  position.  The  resulting  product  has  extension  in 
three  directions,  viz :  the  directions  of  the  surface ; 
and  also  the  direction  of  the  transverse  moving  of 
the  attention  when  fixed  upon  the  surface.  The  Vol¬ 
ume  or  Solid  is  thus  generated  as  a  product  of  the  imag¬ 
ination.  Volumes  of  every  conceivable  form,  from  the 
cube  to  the  sphere,  and  having  every  conceivable  rela¬ 
tion,  may  as  readily  be  constructed. 

We  thus  have,  as  products  of  the  mathematical  im¬ 
agination,  all  the  data  necessary  for  constructing  the 
science  of  Pure  Geometry  N.  Newby. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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SIGNAL  SERVICE. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Gen.  A.  J.  Myer,  Cliief  .‘Sig¬ 
nal  Service  Officer  of  the  Army,  occupies  a  volume  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  printed  pages,  besides  six¬ 
teen  storm  charts,  and  illustrated  representations  of 
the  most  complicated  instruments  used  in  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice  observations.  This  volume  is  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  report  for  the  previous  year,  and  contains 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  statistical  matter,  con. 
cerning  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  the  routes 
and  laws  of  storms,  than  the  former  report.  The  util¬ 
ity  of  this  service  is  every  day  becoming  more  extended 
and  practical  in  the  various  departments  of  human 
industry  and  plans  of  action. 

A  perusal  of  this  report  reveals  many  curious  and 
unexpected  features.  For  instance,  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  a  district  not  noted  for  a  high  range  of  temper¬ 
ature,  has  enjoyed  the  prevalence  of  sutiih  wind  for 
eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  yet  has  exhibited  the 
low  average  temperature  of  forty-three  and  one-fifth 
degrees.  And  yet  the  popular  belief  in  the  heat  of 
the  south  wind  has  prevailed  from  the  times  of  Davidi 
King  of  Israel.  This  State,  which  possesses  the  fan¬ 
cied  attractions  of  wooded  hills  and  mountains  for  the 
accumulation  of  clouds  and  i-ain,  can  only  show  an  an. 
nual  rainfall  of  about  thirty-three  inches,  which  is  four 
inches  less  than  the  rainfall  in  our  own  level  State. 
The  average  temperature  of  Portland.  Maine,  is  about 
the  same  as  Burlington,  Vermont;  rainfall  about  forty- 
two  inches,  and  the  prevailing  wind  has  been  from  the 
southwest;  while  the  popular  opinion  has  been  that 
our  northeastern  sea-coast  towns  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  northeast  wind  with  copious  rains,  and  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  situated  in  the  birth  place  of  the 
northeast  storms,  whose  real  place  of  genesis  is  between 
the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  (lancer.  The  average 
temperature  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  fifty-two 
degrees;  rainfall  a  little  over  forty-one  inches,  while 
the  prevailing  wind  has  been  northwest.  This  is  jn 
opposition  to  the  popular  idea  that  the  prevailing  wind 
on  our  Pacific  coast  is  southwest,  and  that  any  place 
with  a  northwest  wind  is  a  place  of  low  temperature. 

From  the  station  on  Mount  Washington  we  learn 
the  unsuspected  fact  that  the  coldest  month  in  1872 
was  March,  in  which  the  average  temperature  was  be¬ 
low  zero  during  aWthe  month,  and  the  average  for  the  year 
was  about  eight  degrees  below  the  freezing  point; 
meanwhile  Key  West,  in  spite  of  the  poetic  proposition 
that  “  coldness  dwells  in  the  east  wind,”  has  shown 
the  highest  range  of  temperature  in  the  face  of  an  al¬ 
most  constant  eastern  breeze.  The  accepted  theory 
that  the  vicinity  of  mountains  is  the  home  of  abun¬ 
dant  rains,  while  the  great  open  plains  and  rolling 
lands  are  the  homes  of  drouth,  is  damaged  by  the  fact 
that  Cheyenne  had  a  rainfall  of  about  fourteen  inches, 
^  while  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  about  the  same  latitude, 
had  over  forty-one  inches. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  great  falls  of  rain  would 
accompany  great  barometric  changes,  but  alongside  of 
that  expression  we  place  the  fact  that  Mobile,  Alar 


bama,  where  the  barometer  has  been  almost  constant, 
ranging  only  between  thirty  and  thirty  and  one-fifth 
indies;  the  rainfall  was  over  sixty-nine  inches,  with  a  pre 
vailing  wind  from  the  north,  a  direction  of  wind  that 
is  said  to  prevail  in  dry  weather  mainly. 

( )f  course  all  these  peculiar  facts  can  be  expl.ained 
by  the  laws  of  meteorology,  and  the  Signal  Service 
will  be  a  national  educator  in  the  science  of  the 
weather,  and  a  means  of  introducing  facts  for  fancies 
among  the  people.  At  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  in  the 
trial  of  a  man  for  murder,  a  boat  found  at  the  sup¬ 
posed  scene  of  murder  was  alleged  to  have  been  drifted 
by  the  wind  from  a  certain  place.  A  disagreement 
about  this,  and  the  allegation  that  there  was  ice  in  the 
river  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  in¬ 
duced  the  attorneys  to  produce  the  records  of  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Service  Station,  to  establish  the  facta  in  the  case, 
and  these  records  guided  to  a  decision  of  the  case. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  feature  in  the  reports  of 
the  past  year  has  been  the  daily  report  of  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  Western  rivers.  This  information  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  captains,  pilots  and  owners 
of  steamboats  in  directing  their  trips.  From  our  lake 
and  seaports  we  learn  the  gratifying  fact  that  the 
warning  signals  have  been  generally  obeyed,  and  by 
that  means  many  millions  of  property  have  been  saved 
from  destruction,  and  the  lives  of  many  men  have 
doubtless  been  preserved  to  bless  the  world  with  their 
skill  and  intelligence.  But  the  report  of  the  weather 
for  one  year  must  not  be  received  us  a  law,  yet  a  long 
series  of  annual  reports  will  enable  us  to  discern 
many  peculiar  and  important  laws,  and  to  explain 
many  things  that  now  seem  phenomenal  and  inexpli¬ 
cable.  To  the  ordinary  reports  must  be  added  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  efl'ect  of  the  conjunction  of  planets 
the  contiguity  of  comets,  and  the  action  of  the  electri¬ 
cal  forces  above  and  around  us,  upon  the  unseen  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  air,  in  making  up  the  great  unwritten  his¬ 
tory  of  Climatology.  A  subject  so  vast  and  wonderful 
may  well  engage  the  devout  attention  of  the  greatest 
and  most  highly  cultivated  intellect  which  the  world 
can  produce.  D.  M.  Berry. 

CO  VNTY  SUPERINTENDENT, 

The  office  of  County  Superintendent,  as  defined  by 
the  law,  is  a  three-sided  office,  and  the  man  who  shall 
fill  it  completely  and  perfectly  must  be  a  three-sided, 
man.  Or,  in  other  words,  he  must  be  a  man  of  such 
natural  abilities  and  acquirements  as  to  be  able  to  act 
in  three  different  and  distinct  relations.  These  are : 
First — The  office  of  County  Superintendent,  as  related 
to  the  civil  governments  of  the  State  and  county,  so 
far  as  their  action  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
Common  Schools.  Second — As  it  is  related  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  State  and  County  Boards  of  Education  in 
determining  and  carrying  out  the  general  features  of 
the  school  system.  Third — As  it  is  related  to  the 
schools  themselves. 

The  office,  considered  in  its  first  relation,  demands 
such  a  knowledge *on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  of 
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State,  county  and  township  governments,  the  methods 
of  their  administration,  and  the  nature  of  their  records, 
as  shall  enable  the  Superintendent  to  intelligerttly  ex¬ 
amine  the  dockets,  records  and  accounts  of  officers  as 
required  by  Sec.  7  of  the  law ;  and  in  cases  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  any  official  to  report  and  pay  over  fines, 
&c.,  to  the  proper  fund  or  revenue,  he  must  understand 
the  legal  processes  necessary  to  instituting  suit  for  the 
recovery  of  the  same. 

Thus  far  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
business  capacity  might  be  capable  of  filling  the  office. 

The  second  branch  of  the  Superintendent’s  work  re¬ 
quires  that  he  have  correct  and  well-defined  notions 
in  regard  to  popular  education — what  knowledge  is  of 
most  worth  to  the  people  of  a  republic — the  means  by 
which  it  shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  State,  and  how  they  can  best  be  induced 
to  lay  hold  of  it.  He  must  have  large  information  re¬ 
specting  the  necessary  appliances  of  an  educational 
system,  such  as  Normal  Schools,  Institutes,  text-books, 
apparatus,  school  accommodations  in  the  way  of  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds,  &c.  He  must  know  the  market 
value  of  teachers.  It  demands  a  person  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  literary  culture,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  working  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  past. 

The  qualifications  for  the  third  department  of  labor 
in  the  County  Superintendency,  are  rarely  if  ever, 
found  in  one  who  has  net  had  long,  varied  and  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  as  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools. 

The  ability  to  examine  applicants  for  license  to  I 
teach  is  not  enough  itself,  indeed  it  is  the  least  part  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  model  Superintendent.  Hav¬ 
ing  examined  and  licensed  his  teachers,  he  must  know 
how  to  use  them,  to  assist  them,  and  to  have  them  use 
him.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  differences  of 
sentiment,  the  prejudices,  and  personal  interests  that 
always  exist  in  a  school  district.  He  must  know  how 
to  harmonize  discordant  elements  and  to  assist  the' 
teacher,  by  advice  or  otherwise,  in  quelling  neighbor¬ 
hood  broils,  and  in  moulding  public  sentiment  into 
favor  with  the  school.  He  must  be  able  to  rendea: 
himself  popular,  not  only  with  the  teachers,  but  with 
the  people  of  his  county  as  well.  Again,  he  must  be 
a  normal  instructor.  The  law  provides  that  he  shall 
preside  over  and  conduct  the  exercises  of  each  Town¬ 
ship  Institute  at  least  once  a  year,  and  just  here  he 
will  meet  his  greatest  success  or  his  greatest  failure. 
With  his  teachers  in  council,  he  must  show  himself  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  details  of  their  work.  Meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction,  of  conducting  recitations  and  exam¬ 
inations,  how  to  discipline,  how  to  insure  attendance, 
how  to  meet  emergeneies,  how  to  arrange  programmes 
for  the  exercises  of  the  day  and  how  to  economize 
time,  and  a  hundred  other  subjects  must  all  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  him  in  a  masterly  manner,  if  his  work  is  to 
have  any  influence  upon  the  schools.  And  he  must 
be  able  to  skillfully  divide  «this  instruction,  giving  a 
little  for  the  especial  benefit  of  this  teacher,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  for  that,  *as  his  observations  in  his  visits  to  the 
schools  shall  dictate.  , 

And  these  visits  to  the  schools  will  test  the  power  of  i 


the  man  scarcely  less  than  the  institute  work.  He 
must  be  “  at  home  ”  in  the  school-room— must  not  be 
afraid  of  the  steady  gaze  of  boys  and  girls.  lie  must 
look  into  the  machinery  of  the  school,  must  discern 
the  spirit  that  overshadows  it,  must  find  out  the  teach¬ 
er  by  studying  her  reflection  in  the  school.  When  work 
is  done  improperly  or  unsuccessfully,  he  must  be  ready 
to  “  lend  a  hand,  ’  and  show  the  teacher  a  better  way. 

To  sum  all  up,  in  order  that  he  may  dignify  his  of¬ 
fice  and  render  himself  useful  to  and  popular  with  the 
people  of  his  county,  the  Superintendent  must  combine 
in  himself  the  qualifications  of  an  average  lawyer,  mode¬ 
rate  statesman  and  a  model  teacher.  J.  J.  Mii.i.s. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

'Fhe  Legislature  has  put  County  Superintendency 
upon  trial.  For  this  it  has  the  thanks  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  interest  of  the  Commonwealth.  Of  course  we 
would  not  hint  at  the  fact  that  the  pressure  in  its  fa¬ 
vor  from  all  parts  of  the  State  was  such  as  few  politi¬ 
cians  care  to  resist.  It  is  a  much  needed  measure.  If 
it  could  have  come  to  us  as  it  left  the  Committee  room, 
it  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  to  all  but 
its  enemies. 

The  demand  in  Indiana  is  for  good  schools.  The 
best  schools  in  the  northwest  is  the  aim  of  those  who 
have  the  matter  in  charge.  If  the  progress  of  the  last 
five  years  is  any  criterion  of  her  future,  the  State  will 
hold  an  enviable  position  at  no  distant  day,  when  the 
last  shall  be  first,  the  Nazarenian  stairs  be  wiped  out, 
and  people  will  not  be  obliged  to  come  and  see  the 
good  that  can  come  out  of  Hoosierdom. 

As  the  matter  now  stands  a  grave  responsibility  rests 
upon  our  Township  Trustees.  It  is  for  then)  to  say 
whether  this  new  law  shall  win  popularity  on  trial,  or 
the  cause  to  be  retarded  in  its  onward  march.  “The 
right  man  in  the  right  place’’  is  the  need,  in  their  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Superintendents.  It  becomes  the  Trus¬ 
tees  as  guardians  of  the  school  interests  to  rise  above 
all  partizan  bias  of  any  and  every  kind,  and  make 
their  selections  on  the  basis  of,  “  Is  he  worthy  and 
well  qualified,’’  “  duly  and  truly  prepared.’’ 

A  man  who  aspires  to  the  Superintendency  should 
have  education  enough  to  be  able  to  hold  a  State  Li¬ 
cense  of  the  first  grade,  with  a  percentage  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  business  he  is  to-  oversee.  He  will  need 
above  all  things,  executive  ability,  an  exemplary  pa¬ 
tience,  and  a  gentlemanly  addre.<s,  to  enable  him  to 
meet  the  thousand  and  one  grumblers  who  always  op¬ 
pose  on  the  general  principle  of  “  being  afeard  of  new¬ 
fangled  notions."  It  will  take  a  broad  back  in  most 
counties  to  carry  the  load  of  grievous  words  and  sharp 
accusations  which  will  be  heaped  uj)on  him  under  any 
circumstances,  however  favorable.  He  must  be  active, 
pushing  and  energetic,  a  thorough  business  man,  with 
no  hobby  to  ride,  nor  rash  experiments  to  make  He 
should  be  posted  in  the  latest  theories  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  educational  work.  Lastly  he  should  be  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  self-sacrificing  missionary  spirit  which  has 
characterized  all  persons,  from  the  prophets  of  old  un¬ 
til  now,  who  have  sought  the  elevation  of  the  people. 

'  To  sum  it  up  in  a  few  words :  The  people  demanded 
the  law ;  now  let  them  see  to  it  that  men  are  put  in 
the  positions  who  shall  make  it  so  popular  that  the 
next  Legislature  will  amend  the  niggardly  features, 
which  go  so  far  at  present  towards  destroying  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  W.  P.  Phei.ox. 
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STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

State  of  Indiana,  Dep’t  of  Public  Instruction,  ] 
Office  of  Superintendent,  > 

Indianapolis,  May  1,  1873.  ) 

Examinations  for  State  Certificates  will  be  held  by 
the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  the 
following  places. 

(1)  Kendallville  and  (2)  Muncie,  conducted  by  J.  II. 
Smart.  * 

(1)  Bloomington  and  (2)  Greensburg,  conducted  by 
Dr.  C.  Nutt. 

(1)  Richmond  and  (2)  Indianapolis,  conducted  by 
A.  C.  Shortridge. 

(1)  New  Albany  and  (2)  Evansville,  conducted  by 
Alex.  M.  Gow. 

(1)  Laporte  and  (2)  Lafayette,  conducted  by  Wm.  A. 
•lones.  ■ 

(1)  Kokomo - ,  conducted  by  M.  B.  tiopkins. 

At  the  cities  marked  (1)  the  examinations  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  July  8,  commencing  at  2  o’clock;  at 
those  marked  (2)  the  examinations  will  commence  on 
Monday,  July  14,  at  2  o’clock. 

The  Board  will  meet  in  Indianapoli.s  at  9  o’clock  on 
Thursday,  the  I7th  of  July,  at  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  instruction,  to  examine  the 
papers  of  the  candidates.  The  results  will  be  made 
known  to  each  immediately  thereafter. 

There  will  be  First  and  Second  Grades  of  Certificates, 
and  the  standard  of  qualification  of  each  shall  be  as 
follows : 

SECOND  OKADE. 

I.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character, 
certified  by  Boards  of  Trustees  who  have  employed  the 
candidate,  or  by  other  reliable  persons  known  to  the 
Board. 

II.  Superior  Professional  Ability,  ascertained  in  the 
manner  above  indicated,  and  also  certified  by  Teachers 
of  eminent  ability  known  to  the  Board. 

III.  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching;  twenty-seven  months  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  the  school-room,  nine  of  which  shall 
have  been  in  this  State. 

IV.  Scholarship — 

1 .  .A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  enumerated 
in  the  147th  section  of  the  School  Law. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  The  Art  of  Composition. 

Those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
above  named  subjects,  and  who  furnish  the  testimoni¬ 
als  referred  to,  will  receive  a  Second  Grade  Certificate. 

I’lK.ST  CRADE. 

Those  candidates  who,  in  addition  to  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  Second  Grade  Certificate,  shall  pass  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  examination  in  the  following  branches,  will 
be  ^entitled  to  a  First  Grade  Certificate: 

1.  Elementary  Algebra. 

2.  The  first  three  books  in  Geometry. 

3.  Elofnents  of  Botany. 

4.  Outlines  of  General  History. 

5.  Elements  of  Zoology. 

I).  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

Any  candidate  failing  to  secure  the  First  Grade,  may 
receive  a  Second  Grade  Certificate,  on  application,  pro 
vided  he  obtain  75  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  in  the 
questions  for  the  Second  Grade. 

Teachers  »//««/  nofi/g  the  member  of  the  Board  by 
whom  they  expect  to  be  examined,  on  or  before  the 
20th  of  June,  stating  the  place  at  which  they  will 
appear,  and  the  grade  for  which  they  apply. 


As  required  by  law,  each  applicant  shall,  previous  to 
examination,  pay  the  Examiner  five  dollars. 

Teachers  who  have  received  Second  Grade  Certifi¬ 
cates  may  be  examined  in  the  additional  studies 
required  for  the  First  Grade,  and,  if  successful,  shall 
receive  a  First  Grade  Certificate. 

M.  B.  Hoi'kins,  President  Board. 

A.  C.  SiioRTRiDUE,  Secretary. 


CO  UNT  Y  S  UPERINTEND  ENTS. 

CIRCULAR  OF  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

To  Toioiship  Tru.'ift'es: 

Gentlemen  ;  The  thirty-third  section  of  the  amended 
school  law  provides  as  follows :  “  The  Township  Trus¬ 

tees  of  the  several  townships  shall  meet  at  the  office  of 
the  County  Auditors  of  their  respective  counties  on 
the  first  Monday  of  June,  1873,  and  biennially  there¬ 
after,  and  appoint  a  County  Superintendent,  who  shall 
be  a  citizen  of  such  county,  whose  official  term  shall 
expire,”  etc.  The  Legislature  has  given  you,  in  view 
of  your  official  relation  to  the  public  schools,  the 
power  to  make  the  appointment  referred  to  in  this 
section  of  the  school  law.  This  power  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  with  great  care  and  deliberation ;  for  upon  the 
qualifications  and  efficiency  of  the  County  Superinten¬ 
dent,  more  than  upon  any  other  school  officer,  depends 
the  success  of  the  schools  and  of  the  administration  of 
the  school  .system  in  your  respective  counties;  and  for 
this  reason  we  take  the  liberty  of  offering  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  touching  the  qualifications  that  per¬ 
sons  seeking  the  appointment  should  possess; 

First. — A>i  he  is  made  the  only  legal  judge  of  the 
educational  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  your 
schools,  it  is  of  first  importance  that  he  possesses  a 
thorough  and  critical  knowledge  of  all  the  branches 
required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
otherwise  grossly  incompetent  teachers  will  occupy 
our  school  houses,  and  a  precious  revenue  will  be 
wasted. 

Second. — .'^iiice  the  organization,  management  and 
general  superintendence  of  the  schools  in  each  county 
are  intrusteil  to  this  officer,  he  should  be  selected  as  far 
as  practicable  from  the  most  experienced  teachers  of  the 
county,  and  especially  from  those  teachers  who  have 
kept  abreast  with  the  progress  of  our  schools. 

Third. — Inasmuch  as  the  law  constitutes  him  the 
judge  of  the  moral  character  of  all  teachers,  he  himself 
should  possess  that  character  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 
The  appointment,  therefore,  should  not  be  conferred 
upon  any  person  addicted  to  intemperance,  profanity, 
or  other  vices. 

Fourth. ^Under  the  present  law  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  f'ounty  Superintendent  to  visit  all  the  schools 
in  his  county,  to  hold  a  township  institute  in  each 
township  once  a  year,  and  to  conduct  the  same,  to 
labor  in  every  way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching, 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  his 
county,  to  supervise  the  collection  of  the  school  funds 
and  revehue,  and  to  discharge  all  the  duties  heretofore 
discharged  by  the  County  Examiner,  together  with 
much  other  labor  which  mast  necessarily  present  itself 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  You  should,  therefore, 
select  him  with  reference  to  his  energy,  honesty,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  business  (lualifications. 

Fifth. — .Since  his  decisions  upon  all  local  que.stions 
arising  under  the  school  law  are  final,  and  his  opinions 
upon  all  controversies  of  a  general  nature  must  be 
first  obtained  before  an  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the 
State  .Superintendent;  reference  should  be  had  in 
his  selection  to  the  practical  judgment  and  strong 
common  sense  of  the  candidate.  We  can  not  in  too 
strong  terms  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  ignoring 
all  political  and  personal  preferences  in  making  this 
appointment,  and  acting  with  sole  reference  to  the 


qualifications  of  the  candidate  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  schools.  The  County  Superintendent  begins  a 
new,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  better,  era  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  school  system.  If  your  appointments 
arc  judicious,  a  fresh  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  free 
schools  of  your  counties:  if  injudicious,  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  will  be  gained.  Upon  your  action  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June  next  in  a  great  measure  depends  the 
character  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State  for  the 
next  two  years.  M.  B.  Hopkins, 

President  of  Board. 

A.  C.  SnoaTRiDGE,  Secretary. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

THEIR  REI.Et’TlOX  BY  COUNTY  SCHOOI,  BOARDS.  CIIRCULAR 

6f  the  state  board  of  education. 

To  the  Township  and  School  Trustees  of  the  State  of 
Indiana; 

Gentlemen ; — The  recent  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  March  8,  1873,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  of  which  you  will  be  a  member,  to 
assemble  at  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent,  of 
their  respective  counties  on  Monday  the  firat  day  of 
September  next,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
general  wants  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  school 
property,  of  which  they  have  the  charge,  and  of  deter¬ 
mining  any  change  in  text  books  that  may  seem  desir¬ 
able.  The  duty  which  the  new  law  imposes  on  you  is 
one  of  the  utmost  importance;  upon  its  projier  dis¬ 
charge  depends  very  much  the  usefulness  of  the  schools 
in  your  resiiective  townships.  In  order  to  aid  you  in 
coming  to  a  proper  conclusion,  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  very  respectfully  calls  your  attention  to  the.  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions,  to-wit : 

First.  Inasmuch  as  the  County  Board  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  question  of  text-books,  and  adopt 
for  uniform  use  in  the  county,  such  as  may  seem  desir¬ 
able,  we  recommend  that  no  change  be  made  in  the 
books  now  in  use,  until  a  decision  thereon  is  rendered 
by  said  Boanl. 

Second.  In  order  that  the  County  Board  of  Education 
may  have  the  necessary  information  to  aid  it  in  making 
a  satisfactory  decision,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
trustees  obtain  full  and  complete  answers  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions,  to-wit: 

1.  How  many,  and  what  branches  of  study  are 
taught  in  each  school ? 

2.  What  series  of  text-books  are  used  in  each  branch  ? 

3.  If  more  than  one  series  in  any  one  branch  is  used 
in  a  school,  how  many  books  are  there  of  each  in  the 
possession  of  the  pupils  ? 

4.  How  many  grades  of  books  are  used  in  each 
branch  ? 

5.  How  long  have  the  series  in  use  been  in  the  school? 

f).  How  many  and  what  globes,  charts,  etc  ,are  in  use? 

7.  Which  of  the  books  now  in  use  are  giving  satis¬ 
faction  and  which  are  not? 

The  opinion  of  teachers  in  the  various  townships  in 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  text-books  now  in  use,  or 
the  worth  of  any  others  with  which  they  may  be  ac¬ 
quainted,  should  be  obtained.  If  the  trustee  is  unable 
to  give  personal  attention  to  this  work,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  most  competent  teacher  in  the  town¬ 
ship  be  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  the  informa¬ 
tion,  which  should  be  classified  upon  the  blanks  fur¬ 
nished  by  this  office. 

Third.  While  the  law  contemplates  uniformity  in 
the-text  books  used  throughout  the  county,  it  dhes  not 
compel  the  Uounty  Board  to  make  all  the  changes  nec¬ 
essary  to  effect  such  uniformity  at  once.  When  aniy 
change  is  made  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  the  least  embarrassment  to  the  teachers  and 


pupils,  and  other  things  being  equal,  the  least  expense 
to  the  people. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  : 

1.  That  tlie  County  Board  at  its  September  meeting, 
adopt  for  immediate  uniform  use  throughout  the 
county,  a  series  of  books  in  reading  only,  books  of  this 
series  and  this  alone  to  be  used  on  and  after  the  ensu¬ 
ing  fall  term. 

2.  That  at  the  same  time  the  Board  recommend  a 
series  of  books  in  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  and  re¬ 
quire  by  order,  that  whenever  any  change  in  these 
branches  shall  be  made,  or  that  whenever  any  cla.ss 
shall  be  promoted  and  required  to  obtain  new  books, 
those  recommended  by  the  Board  shall  be  purchased. 

3.  That  action  ujion  Grammar,  History  and  Physiol¬ 
ogy,  be  postponed  until  some  future  meeting,  as  there 
will  not  be  time  to  give  these  subjects  the  attention,  in 
connection  with  those  previously  mentioned,  that  their 
importance  demands. 

Fourth.  In  making  the  selection  of  Readers,  Arith¬ 
metics  and  Geographies,  great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  securing  the  best  books  published  This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  change  in  books.  If  superior  books 
are  now  in  use  they  should  be  retained;  if  inferior 
books,  they  should  not  be  retained,  simply  because  a 
large  number  are  already  in  the  schools,  but  such 
changes  only  should  be  made  as  are.  absolutely  de¬ 
manded  by  the  best  interests  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Fifth.  The  State  Board  further  suggests  that  in 
making  the  selections  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  all  the 
different  books  which  may  form  any  one  series.  There 
are  often  six  and  sometimes  seven  readers,  and  four 
and  sometimes  five  arithmetics  and  as  many  geogra¬ 
phies,  in  a  series.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers  and 
the  higher  arithmetics  of  most  of  the  series  now  pub¬ 
lished  are  unsuitable  for  ungraded  schools.  A  great 
variety  of  books  increases  the  number  of  classes,  con¬ 
sumes  the  time  of  the  teacher,  and  adds  an  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  people.  It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
that  the  first  four  numbers  only  of  a  series  of  readers, 
but  two  numbers  of  any  series  of  arithmetics  and  geog¬ 
raphies  be  adopted.  Advanced  graded  schools  in 
towns  and  villages  should  be  permitted  to  use  a  higher 
reader  or  arithmetic  if  desired.  In  most  of  the  county 
schools  the  reading  lessons  of  the  older  pupils  may 
well  be  sujqilemented  by  a  newspaper,  or  some  literary, 
agricultural  or  educational  journal,  whicb  might  be 
furnished  with  great  advantage  and  little  expense  to 
every  school.  M.  B.  Hopkins, 

President  of  Board. 

A.  C.  Shortridue,  Secretary. 

MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  SUPEBINTENDENTS. 

At  the  recent  State  Teachei’s’  As.sociation,  held  at 
Logansport.  there  was  a  desire  expressed  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  should  be 
called  for  a  general  and  free  discussion  of  matter  per¬ 
taining  to  tbe  organization  and  management  of  public 
school  systems ;  yet  no  time  or  place  of  meeting  was 
determined  upon. 

In  view  of  this  the  Superintendent  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  schools  issued  invitations  to  the  Superintendents 
and  Principals  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  having  an 
enrollment  of  four  hundred  or  more,  to  meet  at  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  on  Wednesday,  May  7th. 

The  meeting  convened  at  2  o’clock  on  Wednesday, 
and  adjourned  .sine  lie  at  It)  o’clock  p.  m.,  Friday.  The 
forenoons  were  spent  in  visiting  the  schools  of  the 
I  city,  and  the  afternoons  and  evenings  in  discussions. 
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The  following  Superintendents  were  present,  repre* 
sentiug  the  places  named: 

J.  H.  Smart,  Ft.  Wayne;  Alexander  M.  Gow,  Evans¬ 
ville;  W.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute;  Sheridan  Cox,  Logans- 
port;  H.  S.  McRae,  Muncie;  R.  A.  Townsend,  Vincennes; 
J.  T.  Merrill,  Lafayette;  J.  F.  Hutchinson,  Madison; 
H.  H.  Boyce,  Franklin;  J.  N.  Study,  Anderson;  Janies 
Baldwin,  Noblesville;  J.C.  Housekeeper,  Connersville; 
M.  A.  Barnett,  Attica;  G.  G.  Manning,  Peru;  J.  R.  Hall, 
Cambridge;  J.  M.  Coyner,  Rushville,  Ill.;  J.  F.  Charlton, 
North  Vernon;  J.  H.  Martin,  Edinburgh;  G.  W  Lee, 

Greencastle;  -  Owens,  Lebanon;  - Wilson, 

Bloomington;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunt, Spencer ;  E.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Painesville,  Mich. 

Also,  M.  B.  Hokius,  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  ;  Dr.  Nutt,  President  of  the  State  University, 
and  A.  C.  Shortridge,  George  P.  Brown,  J.  J.  Mills, 
Jesse  H.  Brown,  Wm.  B.  Morgan,  0.  Reynolds,  Geo.  B. 
Loomis,  H.  L.  Rust,  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  and  Miss  Annie 
Barbour  of  the  city  schools.  Letters  were  read  from 
Superintendents  Miller,  of  Michigan  City ;  Butler,  of 
Lawrenceburgh;  and  Hunter,  of  Princeton,  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  regrets  at  not 
being  able  to  attend. 

To  give  the  meeting  a  purely  practical  turn,  all  par¬ 
liamentary  formalities  were  discarded.  Coming  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  exchange  of  ideas,  every  man 
seemed  to  know  just  what  things  he  did  not  know, 
and  on  what  subjects  he  desired  information.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  High  School  Building. 
There  was  no  President  elected,  but  different  persons 
were  called  to  the  chair  at  the  several  sessions,  and 
every  member  was  elected  his  own  Secretary.  No  pro¬ 
gramme  had  been  arranged  for  the  discussions,  but  a 
number  of  subjects  were  at  once  suggested,  and  their 
consideration  spiritedly  entered  upon.  Persona  pro¬ 
posing  topics  were  expected  to  lead  in  the  discussion, 
and  the  speaker  was  at  all  times  subject  to  question, 
criticism,  or  correction.  There  seemed  to  be  a  mutual 
desire  to  learn  the  resources  and  ways  and  means  of 
each  other,  with  the  privilege  of  agreeing  or  disagree¬ 
ing  with  the  theories,  and  accepting  or  rejecting  at 
pleasure  the  practices  proposed. 

The  following  are  among  the  topics  discussed,  with 
a  synopsis  of  the  conclusions  reached : 

1,  The  necessity  of  special  teachers  in  music,  draw¬ 
ing  and  penmanship,  and  the  possibility  of  smaller 
cities  and  towns  uniting  in  securing  the  services  of 
such  teachers  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  each. 

Special  teachers  in  these  branches  *were  considered 
necessary  to  proficiency,  and  this  method  of  securing 
them  advised  whenever  practicable. 

2.  Should  a  deduction  be  made  from  a  teacher’s 
salary  when  out  of  school  on  account  of  sickness,  and 
the  question  of  substitutes  for  the  same. 

It  was  found  that  various  methods  were  pursued^ 
some  paying  the  teachers  for  the  time  in  full,  some 
hiring  a  substitute  and  paying  the  regular  teacher  the 
difference,  while  others  paid  the  regular  teacher  noth¬ 
ing  and  hired  a  substitute  in  her  place.  Methods  of 
securing  proper  substitutes  was  also  considered. 
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3.  Devotional  exercises  and  the  moral  qualifications 
of  teachers. 

4.  The  propriety  of  having  but  one  session  per  d.ay 
for  High  Schools. 

Conceded  to  be  the  better  plan  for  first  year  pupils, 
and  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  room  or  fund,  for  those 
of  the  second  year  also. 

6.  Where  to  put  the  weak  teachers. 

All  were  in  favor  of  placing  them  in  the  second  and 
third  year  grades. 

7.  Methods  of  making  the  Superintendents’  visits 
to  the  schools  most  beneficial. 

Various  methods  suggested. 

8.  The  number  of  pupils  necessary  to  proper  grading. 

Decided  that  four  to  five  hundred  in  the  same  house 

are  sufficient. 

9.  The  number  and  naming  of  grades,  and  the 
necessary  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  High 
School. 

The  usages  of  the  different  cities  given  but  no 
changes  proposed. 

10.  Methods  of  examination  and  promotion  of  pu¬ 
pils 

11.  The  system  of  annual  promotions. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  its  disadvantages 
outweighed  its  merits,  and  the  semi-annual  system 
was  preferred,  putting  two  grades  in  a  room  and  grad 
ually  merging  them  into  one  as  they  approach  the 
High  School. 

12.  How  to  harmonize  the  High  School  and  Uni 
versity  courses  of  study. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  following  resolu 
tions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Convention 
of  Superintendents  of  the  High  Schools  of  the  State, 
'respectfully  represent  that  we  fully  approve  the  plan 
of  uniting  the  High  Schools  with  the  University  by 
the  plan  proposed,  viz;  That  the  High  Schools  shall 
prepare  pupils  in  Orthography,  English  Grammar,  Ge 
ography.  Arithmetic,  Physiology,  United  States  His¬ 
tory,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Latin  Grammar;  Ca-sar 
and  Virgil — which  shall  admit  them  to  the  Freshman 
Class,  without  the  necessity  of  preparing  them  in  the 
study  of  Greek — and  that  the  study  of  the  advanced 
mathematics  be  considered  an  equivalent  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  Greek,  now  required  for  admission. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Gow  present  the  resolution  to 
the  trustees  of  the  University  at  their  meeting  in  June, 
as  the  expression  of  our  views. 

13.  The  truancy  problem  and  the  detention  of  pu¬ 
pils  after  school. 

Various  methods  of  avoiding  both  were  presented. 

15.  Methods  of  securing  good  teachers,  and  of 
making  present  teachers  better. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Shortridge  gave  an 
outline  of  the  plan  of  operations  pursued  in  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Various  other  mattei’s  were  considered  in  a  conver¬ 
sational  way,  that  could  hardly  be  classified  into  topics. 

Under  a  feeling  that  much  good  had  been  done,  a 
committee  consisting  of  W.  H.  Wiley,  of  Terre  Haute; 
H.  S.  McRae,  of  Muncie,  and  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  were  appointed  to  determine  the  time  and 
place  for  another  meeting.  a. 
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^ducntionnl  ^fems. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  commencing  on 
the  5th  day  of  August,  187;i. 

Birdhky  Gkant  Nokthkop,  Pres’t, 

S.  H.  Whitk,  Secretary. 

The  members  of  tbe  Board  of  Education,  together 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
recently  spent  a  day  examining  the  Indianapolis 
schools  and  school  buildings. 

.1.  B.  biPPiNcoTT  A  Co ,  of  Philadelphia,  have  in 
press  a  volume  entitled  “  Comets  and  Meteors ;  their 
Phenomena  in  all  ages;  their  Mutual  Relations,  and 
the  Theory  of  their  Origin,”  by  Prof  Daniel  Kirk¬ 
wood,  of  the  Indiana  State  University. 

J.  C.  Housekeeper,  owing  to  ill  health,  has  resigned 
the  Superintendency  of  the  Connersville  Public 
.Schools,  and  expects  to  visit  the  far  We.st  in  the  hope 
of  regaining  his  health.  R.  W.  Wood,  principal  of  the 
High  .School,  succeeds  Mr.  H.  temporarily  as  Superin¬ 
tendent.  _ 

A  JOINT  meeting  of  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  Teach¬ 
ers’  Associations  will  be  held  at  Put-in  Bay,  Ohio,  the 
2d  and  3d  days  of  July  next.  The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  two  Associctions  have  arranged  an  inter¬ 
esting  programme  ol  exercises.  A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  Indiana  teachers. 

A  CHANGE  in  the  general  school  law  now  requires  the 
enumeration  of  school  children  to  be  taken  in  March  and 
April.  The  reports  made  to  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  show  the  school  population  of  several  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  cities  as  follows:  Indianapolis,  17,108;  Evansville, 
11,483;  Fort  Wayne,  8,776 ;  New  Albany,  7,508;  Terre 
Haute,  6,013;  Lafayette,  5,868;  Richmond,  4,172; 
Madison,  3,378 ;  Logansyort,  2,998. 

Gen.  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education 
gives  in  his  forthcoming  report,  some  important  and 
interesting  statistics  in  regard  to  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States.  He  condenses  from  the  census  returns 
the  following  facts : 

Total  population  of  the  United  States  .  38,558,37] 

Illiterate  10  years  old  and  over .  5,658,141 

Persons  under  5  years  old  902,942 

Total  number  of  persons  almost  certainly  illiterate, 

of  all  ages  12,359,799 

Estimated  number  of  persons  able  to  write  in  1870..  12,422,572 
Per  cent  of  total  estimated  illiterate  to  total  popu 

lation .  ...  .  31.37 

.State  Teachers’  Institutes. — The  State  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  the  holding 
of  four  State  Institutes.  The  place  at  which  these  In¬ 
stitutes  are  to  be  held  has  not  been  fully  determined 
upon.  The  Board  suggest  Terre  Haute,  Franklin, 
Muncie  and  Laporte  as  suitable  places,  provided  the 
citizens  and  friends  of  education  in  these  several  lo¬ 
calities  shall  so  desire. 


'fwo  of  the  Institutes  will  be  opened  on  the  last  Mon¬ 
day  of  July,  and  the  remaining  two  the  first  Monday 
of  August,  each  to  continue  in  session  three  weeks. 
A  circular  containing  all  necessary  information  as  to 
the  time  of  opening,  instructors,  etc.,  will  be  issued 
about  the  first  of  .Tune. 


0ur  ^oak  ^nble. 

'I'he  American  Agricui.turist,  for  the  Farm,  Garden  and 
Household,  including  a  .Special  Interesting  and  In¬ 
structive  Department  for  Children  and  Youth. 

'riie  Agriniltvnst  was  established  in  1842.  It  is  a 
large  periodical  of  44  quarto  pages,  filled  with  plain, 
practical,  reliable,  original  matter,  including  hundreds 
of  beautiful  and  instructive  Engravings  in  every  an¬ 
nual  volume. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
$1.50  each;  Four  copies  for  $5;  'fen  copies  for  $12; 
Twenty  copies  and  upward,  $1  each;  12  cents  a  year 
extra,  for  each,  when  sent  to  British  America.  Papers 
are  addressed  to  each  name.  Either  English  or  Ger¬ 
man  Edition  at  these  prices.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  425  Broadway,  New  York. 

PuBi.ic  AND  Pari.or  READINGS,  by  licwis  B.  Monroe. 
Boston  :  Lee  A  Shepard. 

Two  volumes,  one  humorous  and  the  other  miscel¬ 
laneous,  both  containing  admirable  selections  of  prose 
and  poetry,  for  the  use  of  Reading  Clubs,  and  for  Pub¬ 
lic  and  Social  Entertainments.  Mr.  Monroe,  from  his 
long  experience  as  teacher  of  Elocution  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  the  country 
really  competent  to  edit  two  such  volumes. 

Annuai.  Report  of  the  Board  of  .St.  Louis  Public 
.Schools,  for  1871-72. 

This  is  a  volume  of  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
pages.  Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  this  valuable  document  at 
this  time.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent,  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  is  especially  good.  There  are  no  men  in  this 
country  that  “mix  more  brains”  with  their  school 
work  than  Mr.  Harris.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  full  set  of  his  reports;  for  in  them  are  dis¬ 
cussed  most  of  the  important  educational  questions  of 
the  day,  and  in  a  manner  both  satisfactory  and  pleasing. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Evansville,  for  the  year  ending  September  Ist,  1872. 
This  is  a  small  volume  of  sixty-one  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Course  of 
Study,  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations.  Forty-six  pa¬ 
ges  are  devoted  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

More  importance  attaches  to  these  reports  of  differ¬ 
ent  school  organizations  than  at  first  appears.  They,  to 
a  great  extent,  will  constitute  the  material  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  historian  of  Popular  Education  in  America. 
They  should  present  the  best  thought  of  the  teachers, 
and  a  careful  and  honest  statement  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  therefrom.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  Educational 
World,  to  know  just  what  is  being  done  in  every  town 
and  city  in  the  Union,  in  shaping  and  giving  direc¬ 
tion  to  our  system  of  Public  Schools.  It  seems  to  us. 
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therefore,  that  every  Report  that  is  published  for  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  should  be  a  Report  to  the  World,  as  well 
a,s  to  some  particular  Board  of  'I’rustees,  and  should 
contain  such  matter  as  will  interest  every  seeker  after 
light.  This  particular  report  we  deem  to  be  faulty  in 
several  respects.  We  have  understood  that  Evansville 
was  giving  special  attention  to  Moral  Culture.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  Superintendent  has  written  a 
book  upon  this  theme.  Yet  scarcely  a  page  is  given  to 
this  subject,  and  wbat  is  said  is  of  such  a  general  and 
indefinite  character  that  it  is  worthless.  We  have  also 
been  informed  that  there  are  some  other  points  of  es¬ 
pecial  excellence  in  the  Evansville  schools,  but  we  look 
in  vain  in  this  report,  for  any  information  respecting 
the  theory  or  the  practice,  that  has  produced  these  ex¬ 
cellences. 

This  report  also  bears  the  marks  of  being  very  has¬ 
tily  prepared.  The  Rhetoric,  especially  the  Grammar 
side  of  it,  is  very  faulty.  In  the  collocation  of  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses,  the  omission  of  necessary  words, 
the  use  of  punctuation  marks  and  verb-forms,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  inaccurate.  We  give  a  few  illustrations.  On 
page  seven  we  read  that  “  there  hax  been  nothing  in  the 
historyof  the  past  year,”  &c.  There  is  nothing,  &c.,  is 
evidently  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

Also,  “The  general  health  of  the  teachers  was  good, 
but  few  being  detained  itenously  from  their  work.” 
This  is  a  wrong  form  of  the  participle  and  an  objection¬ 
able  arrangement.  It  says  “  The  impure  atmosphere 
so  often  found  in  closely  crowded  assemblies,  &c.,  is 
rarely  found  in  our  schools,” — a  faulty  use  of  the  article. 

On  the  8th  page  we  find  “  but  in  addition,  we  give 
the  pupils  a  relaxation  from  study  and  recitation  which 
tends  greatly  to  the  preservation  and  promotion  of 
their  health.  The  system  of  five  mhiuti's  recess  be¬ 
tween  each  reritatioH  is  promotive  See."  Mere  is  a  wrong 
use  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  there  could  be  a  recess 
bctioeen  each  recitation.”  There  is  more  on  this  page 
but  we  pass  on.  On  the  ‘Jth  page  there  is  hardly  a 
sentence  free  from  error.  We  find  here  the  following ; 
"  In  order  to  secure  suitable  instruction  the.  school- rnome 
should  not  he  over  cminded.”  “  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
ability  of  teachers;  and  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  pupils  u[»on  whom  that  ability  is  to  be.  tried.” 
This  is  good,  as  is  also  the  statement  that  “somebody 

must  be  delegated,  with  power  to  decide.” 

•  '  « 

On  the  10th  page  under  the  caption,  “Teachers’ 
Training  School  ”  we  are  told  that  “  Among  so  many 
persons  it  is  impos-tihle  tliat  all  will  continue  to  teach 
during  the  entire  year.  Ohanges  will  occur  from  a 
variety  of  causes  &c."  In  the  second  sentence  after 
this  we  read.  “  As  these  changes  are  unexpected  and 
unforeseen,  it  is  often  the  case  that  serious  difliculty 
arises  in  properly  supplying  the  vacancies.  They  occur 
at  a  time  when  teachers  generally  are  employed,  so  we 
do  not  know  where  to  seek  for  those  whose  services 
may  be  obtained.”  It  seems  to  us  tliat  the  errors  here 
are  not  altogether  Rhetorical.  VV’e  call  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  punctuation  in  the  following:  "  It  has  come 
to  be  generally  recognized,  as  a  fact,  that  it ‘requires. 
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not  only  general  culture  to  qualify  the  teacher  for  the 
duties  of  the  school  room,  but,  also,  a  professional 
preparation.” 

On  the  11th  page  there  is  some  talk  about  the  teach¬ 
ers  fitness  for  “ organizing  pupils,”  and  about  '‘supple¬ 
menting  deficiencies  by  frequent  grade  meetings  ”  and  the 
statement  that  “some  of  the  young  ladies  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  .the  schools  very  successfully.”  But  want  of 
time  and  space  forbids  us  to  linger  longer  in  the  body 
of  the  Report. 

By  turning  to  page  31  we  find  lists  of  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  different  grades.  Among  these  are 
the  following:  “What  are  a  Quarry  and  a  mine?” 

“  Give  the  New  England  States  aud  their  Capitals.” 
“  Describe  the  surface  of  North  America  in  each  of  the 
regions  In  which  it  is  divided.”  “  Give  the  plural  of  the 
above  nouns,  and  the  rules  by  which  the  plural  arc 
formed.”  “  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  Active 
and  the  Passive  Voices  f”  “  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
/or  commerce,  and  why  ?”  “  Why  do  young  persons  so 

frequently  have  bad  teeth?”  We  have  never  known 
any  person  who  "frequently”  had  teeth,  either  good  or 
bad. 

But  we  must  stop,  not  however  for  want  of  ma¬ 
terial.  We  were  unwilling  that  this  report  should  go 
out  from  our  State  without  our  protest.  We  believe 
that  it  is  due  to  the  cause  for  which  so  many  conscien¬ 
tious  teachers  are  carefully  laboring,  that  they  should 
protest  against  being  represented  abroad  by  a  public 
document  so  carelessly  prepared. 


The  Guide  is  publislied  Quarterlt.  '15  cents  pays  for  the 
year,  which  is  not  half  the  cost  Those  who  afterwards  send 
money  to  the  amount  of  One  Dollar  or  more  for  Seeds,  may 
also  order  25  cents  worth  e.vira — the  price  paid  for  the  Guide. 
The  first  number  is  beautiful,  giving  plans  for  making  Rural 
Homes,  Dining  Table  Decorations,  Window  Gardens,  etc.,  and 
a  mass  of  information  invaluable  to  the  lover  of  Howers — 150 
pages  on  fine  tinted  paper,  some  500  Engravings,  and  a  superb 
Colored  Plate  and  Chromo  Cover.  The  First  Edition  of  200,- 
000  just  printed  in  English  and  German. 

JAMES  VICK,  R<jche8ter,  N.  V. 
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J.  D4VIS  WILDER, 

JIA?  T'l- ACTUREK,  PROPRIETOR  AND  INVENTOR  OF 

WILDER’S  LIQUID  SLATIRG, 

(Blue,  Green  and  Black.) 


liideatrurtlblc  Blackboard  Tableta,  Tablets  for  Cray* 
on  DrawiiiKt  blated  K*aper,  Office,  Family  and 
School  Blackboards  of  every  description. 


I'aed  exclusively  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  and  in 
all  of  the  leading  Schools  and  Universities 
throughout  the  country. 

1  urn  at  all  times  prepared  to  contract  for  the  making  o^ 
KiackUoard  Surfaces,  black,  green,  blue  or  any  other  color  de¬ 
sired,  on  new  or  old  walls,  and  for  the  perfect  and  thorough 
renuvatittn  of  old  Blackboards  that  have  become  defaced,  or 
too  smooth  and  glossy  for  use  in  every  section  ot  the  American 
Continent.  All  work  is  done  under  my  personal  supervision, 
and  warranted  to  wear  as  long  as  do  the  walls  on  which  the 
slated  surface  is  made. 

Price  <i  cents  per  square  foot,  and  all  materials  furnished. 

Samples  of  Slated  Surface,  all  colors.  Descriptive  Circular 
containing  prices,  references,  Ac.,  sent  free  on  application. 

Address,  J.  BAVIN  WlkBER, 

27»  W.  Uniidolph  Nt., Chicago,  III. 

E:r>viriiir'iki.ALY, 

ARCHITECT  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 

NCIfOOI.  BCIkDIAIiN  A  NPECIAkTY. 

Offi  ce,  Ji'os.  5  and  6  Glenns'  Block, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


B.  V.  ENOS.  BEN.  H.  ENOS. 

B.  V.  ENOS  &  SON, 

ARCHITECTS, 

Tlooin  3Vo.  O  Odd  F'ellows’  Hall, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

FIuum  for  School  Baildlnga  Famished. 

GUY  MON  HOUSE, 

North  Hide  of  Main  btreet, 

GTRKKN  FIKIaO.  INDIANA, 
JACKSON  WILLS,  Proprietor. 

F  M  WILLS  CUrk. 

ifbift  House  is  newly  furnished.  Sample  Rooms,  Ac. 

X.  B.  GOOD  ST.VBM.NG  FOR  HORSES. 


FOSSILS,  SHELLS  AND  MINERALS, 

TO 

BXGSIJLIETQ-E. 


To  those  interested  in  collecting  objects  of  Natural  History,  we 
offer  HD  opportunity  to  increase  their  Cabinets  by  exchange. 

In  order  to  make  the  High  School  collection  as  complete  as  possi¬ 
ble,  we  desire  to  procure  specimens  of  the 

Ntonea,  CTay,  Ore«,  Mlnerala  and  Foaalla 

from  every  part  of  the  Blate. 

Also,  Stone  Implements,  such  us  Indian  Arrow  Heads,  Axes, 
Pottery,  (whole  or  in  fragments,)  of  pre-historic  data;  Skulls  of 
recent  or  extinct  animals,  when  perfect;  Peculiar  Birds  and 
Fishes,  or  their  Skeletons,  will  be  taken  in  exchange  for  Foreign 
Specimens. 

For  particulars  address, 

WM.  B.  FI.KTCHER, 

Katnral  Nclence  Bepartment  High  Nchool, 

INDUKAPOLIS. 


